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General Economic History of the Dominion, 1867-1912. By Oscar D. 
Skelton, professor of political science, Queen's University. 
[Reprinted from: Canada and Its Provinces. A History of 
the Canadian People and their Institutions by One Hundred 
Associates.] (Toronto: The Publishers' Association, of 
Canada Limited, 1913. 95-274 p.) 
As one would expect from the title, the volume deals with the Do- 
minion's industrial development. The work is conveniently divided 
into three general parts: 1867-1878, Laying the Foundation; 1879- 
1896, The Days of Trial ; 1896-1912, The Coming of Prosperity. Move- 
ments of bank deposits, foreign trade, wholesale prices, homestead en- 
tries and kindred activities, are shown in two well-executed charts. One 
cannot read the volume without a growing realization of the boundless 
possibilities of the Dominion ; and an understanding of its contents must 
certainly gain for the people to the north a better hearing in the trade 
councils of the world. 

Professor Skelton 's observations on the attitude of the United States 
toward the Dominion are stimulating, even if they do not always seem to 
be fair. His lapses in this direction appear to be due not to a spirit 
of hostility toward the Republic but rather to an aversion toward the 
principles of protection in general and the protectionists of the United 
States in particular. Here and there the writer refers to governmental 
practices in a manner that must undoubtedly puzzle the general Canadian 
reader; for instance, he says, regarding the refusal of the United States 
senate to ratify a treaty made by President Cleveland, "It [the treaty'] 
was wrecked on the rock of senatorial stiff -neckedness. " Separated 
from a larger work of which it is a regular part, the contribution labors 
under the disability of appearing to slight the political movements of 
the periods treated. 

The volume is well written. It wisely lays stress on the economic 
forces coming from without, and is a worthy contribution to the history 
of the Dominion. 

C. M. Thompson 

The Coming Canada. By Joseph K. Goodrich, sometime professor, Im- 
perial Government College, Kyoto. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
and Company, 1913. 309 p. $1.50) 
The title of this book is misleading, for there is no attempt in it to 
estimate the future position of Canada or her present possibilities. It 
is instead a mixture of history, physical geography, and guidebook, and 
as none is it satisfactory. The author, according to his bibliography, 
has consulted many good authorities and has evidently traveled exten- 
sively in Canada ; but the book shows no signs of judgment or perspec- 
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tive either in the planning or execution. One-third of the book is de- 
voted to the history and political institutions of Canada, and the remain- 
ing chapters are given up to a disjointed discussion of a large variety 
of present day conditions. The book may possibly interest the general 
reader, but it has no historic or economic value. 

"W. L. Grant 

Early Days on the Yukon and the Story of its Gold Fields. By "Wil- 
liam Ogilvie, D.L.S., F.R.G.S. (London: John Lane, The 
Bodley Head; New York: John Lane Company; Toronto: 
Bell and Cockburn, 1913. 306 p. $1.50) 
Great opportunities breed great men, and the more marvelous the 
development of a new region the more clearly there stands at the summit 
of this development some master character that has guided and made 
possible this wonderful transformation. Without such a directing genius 
the sudden unfolding of great possibilities produces only disastrous con- 
flicts between blind, unguided forces and ultimate anarchy. Under the 
control of a master mind the opportunities that arise become constructive 
influences that yield a permanent contribution to civilization. 

Such an unparalled growth was that of Yukon Territory and the 
Klondike. Twenty years ago uninhabited, uncharted, unknown, and even 
unnamed, today it shelters a vigorous population, in numerous, prosper- 
ous towns and under a well-organized stable government, while its annual 
contribution to the riches of the world, now upwards of twenty millions of 
dollars, is steadily increasing. No such region has ever sprung into ex- 
istence more suddenly or developed so rapidly with as little waste of 
wealth, energy, and human life. And this was due primarily to the 
mental strength, sound judgment, and fine moral fiber of "William 
Ogilvie. 

Of Scotch Irish stock, born and educated in Ottawa, he took up his 
work of Dominion surveyor in the new lands of the Northwest Territory. 
His surveys on the Mackenzie and Yukon rivers, extending in a single 
trip alone nearly three thousand miles, yielded the first accurate infor- 
mation of a country never before traversed by the foot of a white man. 
He made the first preliminary survey of the international boundary be- 
tween Alaska and Canada and so accurately that the latest survey found 
the line at the Yukon only a few score yards from where it ought to be. 
Ogilvie was made the first commissioner of Yukon Territory in 1896. 
He had to select his aids and advisers, to create a system of laws, and to 
administer them. He established schools as well as courts, organized a 
postal service, adjusted public grievances, created public sentiment, and 
made a strong and orderly state out of a wilderness and a mob of men 
seeking gold. 



